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A WORLD 


By Justice O. Douc.as 


IN REVOLUTION 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, at a recent meeting in Tucson, Arizona, made known 
some of his views on one of the greatest problems of world peace today—the struggle of Asia’s 


millions for “a place in the sun”. 


excerpts from his speech for the interest and edification of our readers. 


“@ @ @ The America I love is not the 
America the people of Asia see. The 
attitudes we express, the words we use, 
the policies we pursue too often injure 
rather than help the cause of freedom- 


loving people. 


The reason is that we live in one 


world, the people of Asia in a different 
world. We must know their world, if 
we are to fulfill our destiny... . 


The complaints of the peasants of 
Asia are just as specific as those in our 
own Declaration of Independence; and 
to the people involved they are just as 
important. I have talked with them in 
many places across this wide belt and 
found them alive not only to their prob- 
lems, but to the solutions as well. These 
people, though illiterate, are intelligent. 


Democracy, peace, aggression, are 
important words to us; but to those in 
the hinterland they are apt to be hollow 
and meaningless. America’s voice when 
heard in this poverty and disease-ridden 
belt often sounds coarse and cheap— 
not because we intend it, but because 
we do not know the world in which 
we live. 


We tell about our high standard of 
living, how well our workers eat, the 
fine houses they live in. And it sounds 
like boasting and bragging. 


We send technical experts abroad to 
help in seed selection, soil conservation, 
malaria control and the like. But we 
never raise our voice for reforms of 
the vicious tenancy system of Asia un- 
der which increased production inures 
for the benefit of a few. We seem to 
forget that health programs unrelated 
to land distribution projects, minimum 
wages, maximum hours of work and the 
like merely increase the number of peo- 


ple among whom the existing poverty 
must be rationed. 

We talk about democracy and justice; 
and at the same time we support re- 
gimes whose object is to keep democ- 
racy and justice out of the reach of the 
peasants for all time. 

We put billions of dollars behind 
corrupt and reactionary governments 
which exempt the rich from income 
taxes and fasten the hold of an oligar- 
chy tighter and tighter on the nation. 

The fact is that America has been so 
engrossed in providing a defense against 
Communism that we have lost the initia- 
tive. Our great weakness has been our 
negative attitude. We have been anti- 
Communist. We have been pledged to 
root it out and expose it for all its ugli- 
ness. We have taken up the hunt inside 
the country for every human being who 
was, is, or may be a Communist. 

Yet no matter how feverish our ef- 
forts, the tide of Communism seems to 
spread abroad. We are seized with 
panic as the waters lap at feeble dikes. 
So we rush to the support of every 
group which opposes Soviet Commun- 
ism. That puts us in partnership with 
the corrupt and reactionary groups 
whose policies breed the discontent on 
which Soviet Communism feeds and 
prospers. 

This negative attitude, the policy of 
merely defending against communism, 
is one reason for our default. The other 
hasic reason is that we have relied more 
and more on our military to do our 
thinking and planning for us. Begin- 
ning in 1945 with the fall of Japan, we 
entrusted most of our attitude towards 
Asia to the Army. The military made 
policy for us. It is no reflection on the 
military to deplore that fact. The sit- 
uation in Asia is delicate and complex. 


Because of the importance of his comments, we are printing 


It requires astute handling at the politi- 
cal level—the best that we can muster 
in skill and understanding. 

As a consequence of our negative 
attitude and military approach to prob- 
lems, the tide of Soviet Communism 
has picked up momentum. The trend 
will continue, and the part of the world 
on which Communism has not fastened 
itself will become smaller and smaller 
as long as our policy is merely negative 
or dominated by military thinking. The 
Communists are not merely anti-status 
quo. They have concrete programs of 
political action. . . . If we are to re- 
gain the initiative, we must be prepared 
with equally specific programs of re- 
form. We, too, must use our ingenuity 
to invent ways to aid the peasants in 
their revolutionary aims. 

We have thought we could save the 
world from Communism by dollars. It 
is, however, ideas — not dollars — that 
count the more in this campaign. Dol- 
lars are secondary. They must be con- 
served until an honest, progressive gov- 
ernment comes into power. Then they 
can be used in select ways to help the 
natives build a new economy. ... We 
cannot remake the world in our image; 
but we can help those who are seeking 
an escape from squalor to find alterna- 
tives to Communism. 

We cannot do it by talking democ- 
racy to these people. We can do it only 
by making our foreign policy under- 
standable in terms of their aspirations: 
medical care, education, distribution of 
land to peasants, modern agriculture, 
free elections, independence from for- 
eign domination. If we took that stand 
not only in rhetoric but in action, the 
political implementation of the program 
would be relatively easy. The Philip- 
pines, already the show case of Asia, 
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could be transformed into a healthy, 
prosperous, democratic country. . . 

(Communism) has been gaining in 
great strides because it has been oper- 
ating mostly in a political vacuum. It 
has had little competition in the polici- 
cal field. We in America talk democ- 
racy, peace, and justice at home. In 
Asia, we either support the reaction- 
aries and the corrupt forces who make 
democracy, peace, and justice impos- 
sible, or we fail to support to the hilt 
our real friends such as Nehru in India, 
and Razmara in Persia. 

If we persist in our present attitude, 
Communism will slowly spread and the 
free world will continually contract. 
. . . We cannot possibly defend with 
our armies the wide perimeter from 
Japan to Cairo . . . our only real de- 
fense against Communism is a political 
offensive, a political offensive with ac- 
tion rather than rhetoric. 

The hour is late; but so long as World 
War III has not struck, it is not too 
late.” 


Notes 


Exercise your right to vote in the 
“primaries of WIL”. Nominating peti- 
tions for the election of the new Nation- 
al Board are in your hands. There will 
be 12 members elected to National 
Board this year, an increase of 3 over 
past years. This means an increased 
opportunity for branch participation in 
work at the national level. It should 
mean a more effective WIL. Please 
send in your candidates’ petitions 
promptly. Remember that only ten 
names are needed for each petition. 


* * * 


Philadelphia County WIL takes or- 
ders for Roses all through the year. 
Plants will be delivered at the time 
proper for planting.. 

Peace — pink tipped yellow or gold 
blooms. $2.00 each, 3 for $5 if sent 
to one address. 

Nocturne (deep red), Peace (pink 
tipped yellow or gold), Tally-ho (two- 
toned old-rose). $4.95. 

Send order with check to Mrs. George 
H. Stewart, 7034 Greene Street, Phila. 
19, Pa. 


Make your plans NOW for the second 
Annual International Institute and An- 
nual Meeting, to be held June 17-23, 
1951, at Cazenovia, New York. The 


What's New That's Good? 


® IT IS GOOD to know that in re- 

sponse to an appeal by the Unified 
Command for woolen blankets for Ko- 
rean refugees, Uruguay has donated 
73,000 such blankets as part of its over- 
all contribution of $2,000,000 to the 
United Nations aid and rehabilitation 
program. 


®@ GOOD NEWS comes from Swarth- 

more College, Pa., where students 
approved 4-1 a student council resolu- 
tion supporting University of California 
faculty members in their fight against 
loyalty oaths. Such oaths, said the 
resolution, are “a direct breach of the 
civil liberties of a professor by making 
his political beliefs a criterion of his 
competence as a teacher.” 


© SOMETHING GOOD occurred on 
March 3 over National Broadcasting 
System stations when Mrs. Alexander 
Stewart, WIL Legislative Secretary; 
Mrs. Lester Neuman, WIL public rela- 
tions director, and Judge Reva Bosone, 
Congresswoman from Utah, presented 
the case against conscription of women. 
Interesting queries and requests for 
copies of the broadcast have arrived 
from women all over the nation indi- 
cating the widespread interest in this 
subject. 


@ SOMETHING GOOD in Scandinavia. 
The Labor Federations and Labor 
Parties of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Iceland, numbering 3,346,000 per- 
sons, have joined in putting forward a 
10-point program for peace. Primarily 
constructive in its approach, the group 
recommends enlargement of the UN to 
include all nations; resolution of the 
Korean conflict through negotiation; 
admittance of the Peking government 
to the UN; a program for aid to under- 
developed countries; a declaration that 
any act of aggression regardless of 
weapons is a crime against the peace 
and security of the entire world; pro- 
vision for a free, independent and demo- 
cratic Germany; independence of Aus- 
tria; international control of atomic 
energy; removal to barriers of free 
intercourse between nations. 


® THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION IS 

IN FORCE. Though not ratified by 
the U. S., twenty-eight other govern- 
ments have ratified or acceded to the 
Convention. Under Article 13, the 
Convention was to come into force on 
the nineteenth day after the twentieth 
instrument of ratification. It has been 
in force since January 12, 1951. 


theme will center about United States 
Foreign Policy and State Department. 
and will provide the springboard for 
many discussions on how we can make 
our foreign policy and what WIL mem- 
bers can do toward creating an under- 
standing of it. Make your reservations 
now at the low weekly rate of $36.00 
for adults. reduced rates for children. 
Let us hear from you. 


THE UNITED NAT 


® Warnings Unheeded 


Twice the warnings of India concerning 
the events in Korea have been disregarded 
by the United Nations. The first was when 
the foreign minister Chou En-lai of the 
Peking Government declared on September 
30, 1950, that if the United Nations forces 
crossed the 38th parallel “China would not 
remain supine”. In official circles, these 
words were regarded as propaganda. They 
were not heeded. 

The second warning was given on the night 
ot January 30, 1951. At that time Sir Bene- 
gal Rau announced that the Indian Govern- 
ment had been informed on the highest 
authority that once the resolution condemning 
the Peking Government was adopted, there 
was no longer hope of negotiation. Again no 
heed was paid to the Indian delegate. 

There may well be dire results from the 
failure to listen to the one country which has 
been able to supply the one contact between 
the United Nations and China. It should be 
again emphasized that if there is to be a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean conflict 
and no further spread of the war, the Asian 
nations, particularly India, should be allowed 
to take a leading part. 


@ China Accepts Basic Principles 
of U.N. Resolution 


When on January 3, 1951, the Cease-Fire 
Group (composed of Nasrollah Entezam, of 
lran, Lester Pearson, of Canada, and Sir 
Benegal Rau) reported failure to reach a 
satisfactory settlement of the Korean conflict, 
the group was asked to submit principles on 
which negotiation might proceed. The 5 
principles submitted were approved by The 
First (Political) Committee, with the con- 
currence of the U. S. on January 13. These 
principles were: (1) that there should be a 
cease-fire; (2) that as soon as the cease-fire 
had been arranged, the General Assembly 
should set up an appropriate body on which 
the U. S., the U. K., and the U.S.S.R. and 
the People’s Republic of China would be rep- 
resented, for the purpose of achieving a settle- 
ment of Far Eastern problems, including 
Formosa and the admission of China to the 
U.N. (3) that following the ceasefire, foreign 
troops should be withdrawn from Korea in 
successive stages; (4) that arrangements be 
made for a unified and independent state in 
Korea; (5) that pending this interim, ar- 
rangemenis be made for maintenance of 
peace and security. 

These principles were conveyed to Peking 
on January 17. There were objections 
and counterproposals which were not accept- 
able to the U. S. On January 20, Mr. Austin 
introduced a resolution declaring that The 
Central People’s Government of China “has 
engaged in aggression in Korea” and calling 
upon it to cease hostilities and withdraw its 
forces. In addition the resolution asked the 
Collective Measures Committee to consider 
additional measures to meet aggression and 
asked the General Assembly president, Nas- 
rollah Entezam, with two others, io use their 
Good Offices for ending hostilities. 

Before the First Committee met on Jan- 
uary 30, the Indian delegate was able to 
place on record a series of clarifications of 
Peking’s position and basic concessions which 
Communist China had been induced to offer 
the U.N. These concessions were: (1) ac- 
ceptance of the principle of cease-fire before 
negotiations; (2) acceptance of the principle 
of negotiation of problems outstanding be- 
tween China and the U.N. in the Far East, 
following the arrangements for cease-fire. 
China also agree to withdraw its “volunteers” 
from Korea after the cease-fire and dropped 
its demands for its own recognition by the 
U.N. prior to negotiations and a commitment 
to any solution of Far Eastern problems in 
advance of negotiation. including its previous 
demand that the American Navy be with- 
drawn from Formosa. They did ask that the 
names of India and Egypt be added to the 
conference of five nations mentioned in the 
January 13 resolution. 


) NATIONS REVIEW 


Thus, as reported by Sir Benegal Rau, 
China accepted the basic principles of the 
January 13th U.N. resolution, namely cease- 
fire first and negotiation afterward. Since 
this acceptance was negotiated witth Peking 
by the Ambassador of India, and transmitted 
to the U.N. by India through its delegate, 
Sir Benegal Rau, doubt was cast on its authen- 
ticity by the Philippines, Turkey, and Greece 
supported by the United States. Yet, despite 
the stand delegations privately held that 
China had accepted 90% of the principles 
adopted by the UN on January 13 (and con- 
curred in by the U. S.), and despite Sir 
Benegal Rau’s announcement that the Indian 
Government had been informed by the highest 
source in Peking that the twelve-power reso- 
lution was regarded in Peking as providing 
a genuine basis for peaceful settlement, and 
Peking was willing to negotiate on the basis 
of that proposal the U. S. draft resolution 
was adopted 44-7 with 8 abstentions. 


®@ Misgivings, Dangers, Expressed 

In the adoption of this American Resolu- 
lion it is noteworthy that this majority repre- 
sented one-third of the population of the 
world, while two-thirds of the world popula- 
tion abstained. Of the sponsors of the twelve- 
power resolution only India and Burma joined 
the Soviet bloc in opposing it. The others 
abstained. 

There is no doubt about the hesitancy 
of a large majority of those who voted for 
the American resolution to cast affirmative 
votes. The possible consequences of their 
vote was well understood by most of the 
delegates, and the awareness of the dangers 
was expressed in speeches of the U.K. and 
Canadian representatives. It is no secret that 
tremendous American pressure was put on 
these delegates. Mr. Austin emphasized the 
implicit threat that unless Europe stood with 
the U. S. in Asia, the U. S. would not stand 
behind Europe in Europe. 

Until the last moment the outcome of this 
vote was uncertain. Great Britain held the 
key to the situation, for had it voted in favor 
of the Asian resolution (which had had sup- 
port previously by U.K., Scandinavia, Can- 
ada), probably the Atlantic Pact countries 
would have followed. But in the end, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb did a complete “right-about- 
face”. 

The United States had to give assurances 
that in voting for the resolution no country 
committed itself to sanctions, which would 
not be considered until the Good Offices 
Commitiee had a chance for a_ settlement. 

he Europeans were terrified at the thought 
of applying sanctions after branding China 
an aggressor. 


® The Good Offices Committee 


On February 19, President of the General 
Assembly Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, an- 
nounced that Sven Grafstrom of Sweden, and 
Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, had agreed to 
serve with him on the Good Offices Committee 
for the cessation of hostilities in Korea. 

The Good Offices Committee has sent out 
peace feelers through Sweden’s envoy in 
Peking (the only envoy in Peking other than 
India’s) to find out whether the Communists 
would deal wiih any representative of the 
U.N., possibly Mr. Entezam as president of 
the Assembly. Peking had previously an- 
nounced that it would not “do business” with 
any comunittee created by a resolution that 
would denouuce China as an aggressor. So 
far there has heen only silence. 


® Collective Measures Committee 
(Sanctions Committee) 

If the U. S. had a hard struggle to get its 
resolution branding China as aggressor, it 
will have a much tougher battle in the Sanc- 
tions Committee. The United States needed 
the resolution on aggression in order to ad- 
vance the new Far Eastern Policy, which is 
based on Formosa. While U.N. gave support 
to the intervention in Korea, it has never 


backed the U. S. on Formosa and has no valid 


reason for doing so. This is especially true 
in view of the Cairo declaration that For- 
mosa belongs to China. Many of the Western 
allies feel strongly that Communist China 
should be admitted to the U.N., and thus 
have sovereignty over Formosa. But since 
Formosa forms an important link in the chain 
of bases protecting U. S. Asiatic interests, 
General MacArthur has been insistent that 
the U. S. requires control of Formosa. Chinese 
intervention in Korea strengthened Mac- 
Arthur’s case. With Communist China lab- 
eled an aggressor the U. S. can find justifi- 
cation for continuing to hold Formosa, and 
can hope for future U.N. support. 

The adoption of the American resolution 
probably means that the U. S. will never 
give up Formosa to Communist China. It 
also means that so long as the label of aggres- 
sor attaches to Peking, that regime will never 
be represented in the U.N. Moreover, it is 
obvious that sanctions must be imposed to 
give any meaning to the resolution. 


@ Russia Tips Hand 


Russia revealed her hand on the night of 
the vote in the Political Committee, when 
the whole of the Soviet bloc voted against 
the provision in the twelve-power resolution 
which made cease-fire the first item of the 
conference agenda, which Peking accepted. 
It should be noted that the U.S.S.R. never 
tried to make the seating of China in the 
U.N. an item on the agenda. It would appear 
that the U.S.S.R. is not too eager for peace 
in Asia, but prefers to allow events to take 
their course, bringing about the splitting of 
the Western allies and the diversion of U. S. 
strength from Europe to Asia. 


@ Stalemates: Military, Diplomatic 

For the past five weeks the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee has been inactive, waiting to 
see what progress the Good Offices Committee 
had made. However, on March 5, the United 
States called on the U.N. to draw up with 
the greatest possible speed specific plans for 
preparing the organization to take quick mili- 
tary, political and economic action against 
any new aggression. Harding F. Bancroft 
urged that the pace of the Committee be 
stepped up and asked that detailed planning 
be made on these ideas: 

Organization and coordination of special 
military units to be set aside by member 
states for duty at the call of the United 
Nations. 

Creation of a volunteer U.N. Legion. .. 
Meshing regional defense agreements 
into the global pattern of collective ac- 
tion against aggression. 

On March 7, General MacArthur beamed 
a warning of an indefinite Korean stalemate 
toward the U.N. 

On March 8, the Sanctions Committee met 
io study sanctions against Communist China. 
The clear implication in General MacArthur’s 
statement was that it was up to the U.N. to 
muster more troops to upset the military bal- 
ance and to authorize bombing of Manchuria. 
The Sanctions Committee will sooner or later 
have to decide what punitive measures to 
recommend to the Assembly. So far the talks 
have been about trade embargoes, withdrawal 
of new diplomatic recognition. But MacAr- 
ihur was talking in much stronger terms. 

The Committee, at its second meeting, took 
the following action: (1) Decided not to 
open meetings to the public and press. (2) 
Let it be known that General MacArthur’s 
pronouncement on the military situation had 
not been discussed at all. (3) Appointed a 
sub-committee to review and expand work of 
another sub-committee. Five weeks after its 
formation the Sanctions Committee doesn’t 
even have an agenda. General opinion is 
that most countries will simply not contribute 
much more in the way of military aid to 
MacArthur. To almost every delegate the 
bombing of Manchuria would mean World 
War Ill. The delegates are not only reluct- 
ant to discuss the possibility of attacking 
Chinese territory, but would prefer the U.N. 
not again to cross the 38th 

Giapys D. WALSER 
March 12, 1951. 


Literature Corner 
War and Human Progress, by John U. 
Nef. 

“If a third war breaks and puts an 
end to civilization, the blame will lie 
with modern society. Mr. Nef shows 
why the disease of war, its ravages 
limited in the past by moral, intellectual, 
and cultural restraints, has today be- 
come malignant; it will be difficult for 
the public to sidestep his conclusions 
concerning the requisite and drastic 
treatment. 

“Mr. Nef presents the history of war 
as part of the general history of West- 
ern civilization; his book is a synthesis 
of industrial, cultural, and military his- 
tory. He shows that it was not war, but 
limitations on war, which made possible 
the birth of industrialism and its event- 
ual triumph. The Christian view of 
human nature as corrupt and sinful, the 
Platonic tradition, and the medieval 
habits of craftsmanship which put ele- 
gance and delight before utility — all 
imposed spiritual or technological lim- 
itations on war.. The author lays bare 
the gradual breakdown of the restraints 
on war. His book is by far the most 
careful general discussion of war to 
appear in our century.” 

Harvard University Press. $6.50. 


Peace Year Book, 1951 Festival Edition. 

Published by the National Peace 
Council of Great Britain, this booklet 
will be of interest and help to those 
planning to visit Great Britain and 
Europe this season. It lists the names 
and addresses of international non- 
Governmental Organizations associated 
with the United Nations, International 
Work Camps. National Peace Councils 
and Co-ordinating Bodies, etc. It is 
devoted largely to information concern- 
ing British Organizations and Institu- 
tions—listing Government and Public 
Offices, Embassies, Legations and Con- 
sulates, and the Program and Plan of 
the Festival of Britain. 


Many of our members have found 
that a subscription to FOUR LIGHTS 
is an effective and economical way to 
interest their friends in the Women’s 
International League and its activities. 
Extra copies for special use may be ob- 
tained for 5c each. Non-member sub- 
scriptions are available for 75c a year. 


Write for some now. 
* 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

PLEASE ENROLL: 
Name 
International Associate Dues— 
(include International, Na- 
tional, State) $7.00 ...... $--.... 
National and State Dues— 
Special Student Dues $.50... $...... 
Make checks payable to 
Women’s International League 
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YOUR FINANCE COMMITTEE HELPS THE W.I.L. TO INCREASE ITS 


Katharine M. Arnett .......-+...- Pa. 

Marjorie Baker N. J USEFULNESS IN SPITE OF CONSTANTLY 

Helen M. Beardsley ........... if. 

cm: INCREASING TAXES AND OVERHEAD 

Gertrude C. Bussey .........+.-+: Md. 

Jeannette Cleary ....--.......- Mich. ACTUAL INCOME 

Ethel A. W. Dungan Til. $39,739 #45,167 $45,265 #48705 

Johanna Fox N. Y. = == Ze 

Fannie Gould D. C. 22 st 

Elizabeth Harvey = =" 

Elizabeth Haswell ..........-++ D. C. se 

Mary S. Hungerford ............ Ore. 3 = 

Emily Cooper Johnson .......... Pa. = 

Bertha McNeill D. C. BE = S 

Sybil Jane Moore ...........+. Calif. 1947 1948 1950 

WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 

Mich. MEMBERSHIP GROWTH: Since 1947, 

Helene C. Rea .......-+++++++++. Pa. approximately 3000 women have joined. the 

W.I.L., each one implementing our program 

the bi Mi in her own way, many assuming real lead- 

D OM. R. D.C. ership in local or national work. To have 

M. Ohio and to hold is the Membership Motto for 1951— 

ers Mi ond to enroll more women behind our program and 

Mattic a oe NC to keep those who have already joined. 

D. C. 

Md. 

Annalee Stewart .............. , & 

Mich, INTERNATIONAL WORK 

re N. Y. The core of the W.I.L. program has always been the development of interna- 

Florence Waltmire ............. Wis. tional understanding and cooperation, the growth of world law and of institutions 

N. capable of settling disputes between nations without violence. . . . Our work with 

Helen R. Winans ............. N. Y. the U.N. goes even beyond Geneva and New York. In addition to the work of our 

Mary White Winslow .......... N. C. accredited liaison officers with ECOSOC and UNESCO, we have direct contact with 


leaders in many countries. . . . NO- 


NATIONAL WORK 


National work represents the very 
special responsibility of the U. S. Sec- 
tion for a world wide program. Through 
our Legislative Secretary in Washington 
and our Accredited Observer in U.N., 
we are able to work simultaneously on 
the same issues in both the National and 
International fields. Meetings and insti- 
tutes, like those held in our 35th year 
in Washington, Cazenovia and at Hull 
House, so that we can become informed 
and plan our work with intelligence; 
publications for education of ourselves 
and others are means to this end. The 
Special Committee for World Disarma- 
ment and World Reconstruction is 
helping in the great task of transform- 
ing swords into ploughshares. 


Latin 


daily 


The S 


ing. 


TICIAS, a quarterly bulletin in Spanish, 


carries to persons and organizations in 
national news frequently not found in the 


Friendship. children from 23 countries are 
in direct communication with one another. 


ica cooperated in this venture. . . . The 
need for visits of American W.I.L. women 
to Europe and vice versa is greater than 
ever this year as international tensions 
and misunderstandings have been increas- 


America items of constructive inter- 


press. . . . Through Art for World 


tate Department and Voice of Amer- 


“Your organization has had a long 
and honorable record in support of 
world peace. I wish to thank you for 
the support that the W.I.L. has given 
to the work of the U.N. The U.N. will 
be able to succeed in its task of building 
a world of peace only if it has the active 
help of men and women of good will 
everywhere,” wrote Trygve Lie on our 
35th Anniversary. But alas and alack! 
We have had to economize in the very 
channels through which men and women 
may be reached—those of public rela- 
tions and field work. Can we find 
the means to build a stronger W.I.L.? 


FUNDS TO EXPAND THEIR WOR 
Jayne T. Wilhelm of Philadelphia has contributed the delightful drawings on this page. 
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